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A special report: 
Photography at Cooper 


Like the medium to which it is 
dedicated, the Department of 
Photography at Cooper Union is to- 
day a product of sweeping change, 
a subject of intense discussion and 
a source of significant challenge. 

The change has come in the de- 
partment’s curriculum, its faculty 
and its facilities, all far different 
from and far better than what they 
ever have been. 

The discussion centers on such 
issues as the means of besi serving 
a burgeoning enrollment, the place 
of technical instruction, the type of 
photography that should be empha- 
sized. 

The challenge, both for students 
and teachers, is to find the most 
effective ways to meet the demands 
of a society that has grown increas- 
ingly media oriented and promises 
to become even more so in the 
years ahead. 

Like photography itself, the de- 
partment conveys a sense of vitality 
and immediacy; there is a feeling 
among students and faculty of 
reaching out to the future. It is a 
department in which the premium 
is on performance; one in which an 
internationally prominent faculty 
encourages, indeed requires, every 
student to produce work of the high- 
est quality of which he is capable 
and to delve into areas of photog- 
raphy he once thought beyond his 
interest or competence. And, most 
strikingly, it is a department that in 
the past six years has gone from 
being one of Cooper Union’s small- 
est and weakest to a point at which 
it is widely recognized by practic- 
ing photographers, teachers, and 
current and prospective students 
as being among the nation’s finest 
in its field. 

“These are the best photography 
facilities I've everseen in aschool,” 
said Tod Papageorge, who joined 
the Cooper faculty as an adjunct 
instructor last year and has contin- 
ued to teach at other institutions as 
well. And his comment was echoed 
by various other faculty members 
and by a number of students who 
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are familiar with conditions else- 
where. 

The credit for the metamorphosis 
that has taken place in the Cooper 
Union photography department 
rests largely with a wiry, intense, 
totally committed man named 
Eugene Tulchin, who was gradu- 
ated from Cooper Union in 1955, 
returned in 1966 as an adjunct in- 
structor in photography and is now 
a full-time associate professor and 
chairman of the department. More 
than that, he is the driving force, 
the man who has put together the 
equipment, the faculty and the stu- 
dents that give the department its 
present eminence. 

Professor Tulchin, the only full- 
time member of the photography 
faculty, is by no means universally 
popular among the students; some 
describe him as arrogant and diffi- 
cult to approach for conversation 
or help. (Mr. Tulchin himself con- 
cedes that he will not spoon feed 
technical information that a student 
can find on his own, but says that 
he, like all other faculty members, 
is always willing to discuss the 
broader aspects of a_ student's 
work.) In any event, even those stu- 
dents who are critical of him read- 
ily acknowledge his enormous con- 
tributions to photography at Cooper 
Union. And even those who have 
not had him in class are well aware 
both of his existence and his ac- 
complishments. 

“You have to give him credit,” 
said one photography student. “‘He’s 
managed to get money and recog- 
nition for the department, his pro- 
gram is very well organized and his 
faculty is very good. You really have 
to appreciate his drawing power.” 

Such comments could not have 
been made about the photography 
program at Cooper Union in the 

early 1950s, when Gene Tulchin was 
a student. The faculty and the cur- 
riculum were limited and, in con- 
trast to the present well-equipped 
laboratory in the basement of the 
Hewitt Building, there was a small 
facility in Room 603 of the Founda- 


tion Building. 

“The darkroom was closed much 
of the time,” recalled Professor Tul- 
chin, “and, in any case, it was just 
too small. There were eight enlarg- 
ers (the present lab has approxi- 
mately 30), but | never saw more 
than three working at once. Some 
days, all eight were out. People 
would go berserk. The proper chem- 
icals were never there and the proc- 
essing was done in a little black 
closet in which the water was too 
hot. It would have been great for a 
sauna bath. 

“It was clear that Cooper Union 
was not putting in the proper time 
and effort on photography, and you 
could see the students’ excited in- 
terest of the first few days draining 
away to disillusionment. But we 
didn’t protest about the conditions; 
students didn’t protest about any- 
thing in those days.” 

For all this, a number of students 
from the years before resurrection 
of the photography department have 
gone on to successful careers in 
the field, people like Jay Maisel, 52, 
and Neil Slavin, ’63, both now ad- 
junct members of the photography 
faculty, and Les Krims, ’64. Profes- 
sor Tulchin himself opened a studio 
for noncommercial photography 
and painting after his graduation 
from Cooper and later helped es- 
tablish the photography curriculum 
at C.W. Post College and served as 
director of the thesis program in 
photography at Rochester Institute 
of Technology. But it was clear that 
the professional accomplishments 
of most of these people were due 
primarily to their own talent and in- 
itiative and not to the training in 
photography they had received at 
Cooper. In fact, Jay Maisel, as a 
painting major, had been prohib- 
ited from taking photography 
courses despite his strong desire to 
do so. 

“In the years after our gradua- 
tions, myself and various other 
alumni began to complain about the 
job Cooper Union was doing !n 
photography,’ Professor Tulchin 


recalled. ‘‘We were very dissatis- 
fied with the lack of growth. If any- 
thing, things had gotten worse be- 
cause the equipment and the room 
were older. By the mid-1960s, every- 
thing was in disrepair, literally and 
figuratively.” 

Meanwhile, George Sadek, now 
dean of the School of Art and Arch- 
itecture, had been appointed chair- 
man of what was then the Depart- 
ment of Art at Cooper. He, too, was 
concerned by the state of the 
photography program and launched 
a search for someone to salvage it. 
Gene Tulchin, whose stature in the 
field of photography education had 
been growing at the very time his 
complaints about the Cooper pro- 
gram were becoming increasingly 
strident, was the choice. 

At the time of his appointment as 
an adjunct at Cooper, Mr. Tulchin 
had begun his duties as a full-time 
faculty member at R.1.T., and this, 
he concedes, helped him consider- 
ably in his efforts here. 

“Because | had the security of a 
full-time job elsewhere, | was will- 
ing to be insistent in order to get 
what | wanted at Cooper,” he said. 
“Before long, myself and a few 
other adjuncts like Emilio Grossi 
and Hannes Beckmann had pre- 
pared the blueprints for a new 
photo lab. The site was to be the 
old thermodynamics laboratory in 
the Hewitt Building basement, 
which | guess was the last dirty 
black hole that remained to be 
moved into. 

“Within a few months, though, 
we'd gotten the city Air Pollution 
Control department, which had 
rented part of the basement, to ex- 
tend the renovation to our section; 
we'd installed air conditioning and 
new lighting, and our new equip- 
ment had begun to arrive. Once we 
had the proper facility, it wasn’t dif- 
ficult to put together the finest pos- 
sible photography faculty, one that 
gave us a much broader range of 
specialities than we’d ever had be- 
fore. And once we had the faculty 
and the program, we began to at- 


tract superior students both from 
within Cooper Union and outside.” 


Today, photography courses, like 
all fine arts studio courses at 
Cooper Union, are totally elective, 
and the number of students choos- 
ing to do all or a substantial part of 
their work in photography has in- 
creased each year. (“The days of 
grace are over,”’ said Professor Tul- 
chin. “No longer do students take 
your courses because they have to. 
Now you must provide quality teach- 
ing.’’) 

During the past semester, when 
well over 100 students were enrolled 
in photography courses, the depart- 
ment offered five sections in begin- 
ing photography, six in advanced, 
two in animated film and a special 
course in architectural photography 
that was required of architecture 
students but henceforth will be op- 
tional. A course in videotape, ad- 
ministered by the Department of 
Graphic Design, also was available. 
This fall, in addition to the afore- 
mentioned, the photography cur- 
riculum will be significantly ex- 
panded with introduction of a pro- 
gram in film-making, financed 
through a federal grant of $22,125 
and a matching sum from the John 
Jay and Eliza Jane Watson Founda- 
tion and Cooper Union itself. 

Thus, the department is well on 
its way to becoming fully capable 
of producing persons competent in 
the broad areas of still photography 


Professor Eugene Tulchin 


and film. Nevertheless, Professor 
Tulchin insists it is not, and never 
will become, a trade school. 

“We are primarily in the business 
of training creative artists, of en- 
abling people to reach their full 
potential as artists,” he said. “We 
are not here specifically to make 
photographers, though many of our 
students will choose to enter the 
field or to combine photography 
with other artistic disciplines. In a 
trade school, people learn how to 
work with machinery that already 
exists. While we provide some of 
that type of training, we feel that 
cur role is to go beyond it and to 
prepare our students to function 
creatively and to be innovators.” 

To this end, the curriculum is 
designed for maximum flexibility. 
There are fourth-year students in 
beginning classes and first-year 
students, with previous experience, 
in advanced. Some advanced stu- 
dents take so-called ‘“‘beginning” 
classes because they wish to study 
under the instructors who teach 
them; others are enrolled in two or 
three advanced sections at once. 
This is all perfectly acceptable, 
since course content depends not 
so much upon the title (which 
frequently is only “Beginning Pho- 
tography”’ or ‘Advanced Photog- 

raphy’) as upon the interests and 

aptitudes of the students and teach- 
ers involved. Sections of the same 
course may differ radically from 
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each other, and even students in 
the same section may be doing dif- 
ferent types of work, 


The beginning courses do, of 
course, begin at the beginning, 
though they don’t stay there for 
long. There is basic instruction in 
the use of cameras, light meters, 
films, photographic papers and 
darkroom equipment. But, from the 
very Start, students take and proc- 
ess their own photographs and by 
the second semester are into more 
sophisticated areas of photog- 
raphy, which, depending upon the 
instructor, might be silkscreen, 
photosculpture, color, preparation 
of a photo essay, or any assign- 
ment or technique of the student’s 
choice. 

In advanced classes, a certain 
level of technical competence is as- 
sumed and there generally is more 
emphasis upon the creative proc- 
ess per se. There is also a broader 
range of subject matter than in the 
beginning classes. Students in Pro- 
fessor Tulchin’s advanced class, 
for example, prepare elaborate 
slide shows in black and white and 
color; those studying with Jay 
Maisel concentrate on color slides; 
those in Arnold Newman’s class are 
left largely on their own, but are 
given specific assignments in such 
areas as the use of a view camera 
and the portrayal of motion and 
emotion. For students in some ad- 
vanced sections there are no as- 
signments at all; they are given 
complete freedom to do whatever 
they wish. And for those wishing 
exposure to a variety of ap- 
proaches, there is an advanced 
workshop with four different in- 
structors, each for periods of seven 
weeks, 

Regardless of level or subject 
matter, every class is taught by a 
faculty member who has distin- 
guished himself as a professional 
photographer. Work by the Cooper 
faculty of 16 is featured in major 
museums in this country and 
abroad, in books and corporate 
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publications, in private collections, 
on movie screens and on tele- 
vision. Members of the faculty have 
won Guggenheim and Fulbright fel- 
lowships and various professional 
awards. Their names are household 
words among persons conversant 
with the field, and a Cooper faculty 
listing would provide a running 
start for anyone compiling a “Who’s 
Who in Photography.” 

On a given day or evening, stu- 
dents in the white-walled photog- 
raphy classroom on the first floor 
of the Hewitt Building may hear 
Herb Goro telling of the difficulties 
he encountered while working on 
his widely acclaimed book, The 
Block; Arnold Newman recalling a 
recent European assignment and 
stressing the importance of ad- 
vance preparation, Charles Harbutt 
discussing the photographs that 
will appear in a book he is plan- 
ning, or any of the other faculty 
members using their own profes- 
sional experiences to enhance 
their skill and usefulness as 
teachers. 

But for all the expertise the fac- 
ulty brings, students are encour- 
aged to think for themselves as 
much as possible. 


Charles Harbutt with two of his students 
Dru Shipman (rear) and Richard Falk. 


Thus, Roy DeCarava will tell his 
class: “The point is not whether 
something in a photograph is 
wrong or right, you decide that. 
The only requirement is that you be 
aware of everything that is within 
the frame. You must be aware of it 
in order to control it.” 

And when a student tells Mr. 
DeCarava, “| shot it that way ’cause 
| liked it that way,” the teacher 
answers, “OK, | can’t argue with 
that.” 

“A lot of photography is the dis- 
covery of things the individual pho- 
tographer feels,’’ said Mr. DeCar- 
ava, “and | don’t like to impose 
either a subject or a way of doing 
things. | have a strong will, but | 
always tell my classes to take what 
| say with a grain of salt. | feel that 
each student should have the final 
say about his work and should de- 
velop the ability to stand by what- 
ever he does.” 


Much the same sentiments were 
expressed by Jay Maisel, who is 
wary about doing too much of the 
talking in class and tries, some- 
times unsuccessfully, to remain 
silent or to encourage the students 
to speak more. 

“My comments are relatively un- 
important compared to the fact that 
the students have done the work,” 
he said. “That’s the big thing, for 
them to be working. | tell them I’m 
one guy with very strong opinions, 
but that if they sincerely believe 
different, they’re entitled to. | tend 
to single out the pictures | like per- 
sonally, but that doesn’t mean 
they’re the best. One year, | stayed 
out of some of the classes and sent 
in a man with completely opposite 
taste so the students could get an- 
other viewpoint.” 

Unlike several of his colleagues, 
who seldom if ever give assign- 
ments, Mr. Maisel requires a spe- 
cific type of picture from his stu- 
dents each week. He might ask for 
closeups, or for gesture pictures, 
surrealistic photos, or pictures with 
a theme. There is always some- 
thing, although students are given 
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wide latitude as to the subjects they 
shoot within the required frame- 
work. 

“1 wouldn't think of taking a class 
without assignments,” said Mr. 
Maisel, who also prescribes the 
type of film his students must use. 
“All classes balk at getting them, 
but | feel they’re necessary if stu- 
dents are to experience a lot of 
different things. A class has to be 
stretched, otherwise everyone will 
concentrate only on what he likes. 

“As a teacher, the main thing 
you can do is expose the students 
to some sort of new photographic 
thinking and get them to try new 
things. Beyond this, as | usually tell 
my classes at the beginning of the 
semester, | really don’t think you 
can teach photography. In fact, | 
wonder every semester if I'll be 
back, if I’m really accomplishing 
anything. But | have some of my 
former students competing with me 
now, and who knows? Maybe | was 
the catalytic agent for them.” 


Mr. Maisel’s belief that photog- 
raphy cannot be taught, at least not 
in the conventional sense, is gen- 
erally shared by other members of 
the faculty, one of whom, Herb 
Goro, also pointed to the catalytic 
function of the photography 
teacher. 

“Teaching art is totally different 
from teaching economics,” he said. 
“You simply can’t teach someone 
how to be a photographer. But you 
can stimulate ideas and bring out 
what the student can do best. | 
know the students have intelligence 
and talent to begin with, and all | 
can do is act as a guide. If they can 
use me, fine.” 

Similarly, Arnold Newman said: 
“I! generally let the students do 
their own thing. In fact, | insist they 
do it. | try to help them find their 
way.” 

And most succinct of all was 
Charles Harbutt, who commented: 
“! try to find out where they're at 
and go with them from there.” 

Ample opportunity for students to 
discuss and defend where they're 


at or going is provided through the 
critiques that are an important fea- 
ture of most classes. In these, the 
prints or slides prepared by each 
student in the week between 
classes are posted or flashed on 
the wall and laid open to full dis- 
cussion by the instructor and mem- 
bers of the class. In some classes, 
the student whose work is in ques- 
tion may respond immediately to 
his critics; in others, he must wait, 
often uncomfortably, until the sur- 
geons have done their work. 

Among the instructors who see 
considerable benefit in the critique 
method is Arnold Newman, who 
turned down many teaching oppor- 
tunities over the years, but agreed 
to come to Cooper 2% years ago. 
(“Il had begun to be bored by the 
men and women of my generation,” 
he says in explaining his change of 
heart. “Also, | discovered through 
my own sons’ school experiences 
that a good teacher can accom- 
plish something. | felt sort of an ob- 
ligation to try it myself.’’) 

“! want everyone to join in the 
critique,” he said, ‘because l’ve 
found that a student’s own work is 
often helped by the points he 
makes in criticizing others. They all 
get into arguments, but it’s en- 
couraging to me, particularly later 
in the year when they begin to talk 
about concepts rather than just in- 
dividual pictures. A concept, after 
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all, is just as important in photog- 
raphy as in painting or sculpture.” 

Regardless of what types of pic- 
tures they're taking, most photog- 
raphy students spend far more 
time in the basement laboratory 
than in the upstairs classroom. Mr. 
Maisel’s classes are an exception 
to this; processing of their Koda- 
chrome slides is not possible in the 
lab and he says he’d rather have 
them spending their time on cre- 
ative photography anyway. Thus, 
the slides are processed outside. 
But, in general, students prepare 
their own prints or slides, and the 
lab, which is open from 9 a.m. to 
midnight on weekdays and from 10 
to 5 on weekends, is in almost con- 
stant use. : 

“They'd like to be here even 
after midnight,” said Warren 
Piepke, assistant to Lab Manager 
Gene Becker and the man in charge 
of the facility at night. “l have to be 
very firm in order to get them out, 
and | guess a lot of students dislike 
me for this. But if I'd let them, 
they’d stay all night.” 

With its piped-in stereo music, 
modern equipment and profes- 
sional atmosphere, the laboratory 
probably is the most vivid symbol of 
the transformation of the Cooper 
photography department. It is the 
nerve center of the photography 
program, the place where students 

(continued on page 10) 
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gather not only to work, but also to 
exchange ideas and suggestions, 
to discuss mutual problems and 
sometimes just to socialize with 
others sharing their interests and 
aspirations. 

It also has become a showpiece 
that attracts a steady stream of 
visitors from the field of photog- 
raphy and from other educational 
institutions. Eastman Kodak uses it 
as a model educational darkroom 
facility, and Professor Tulchin re- 
ports that several colleges are now 
basing design of their facilities 
upon the Cooper Union concept. 

Among the choice pieces of 
hardware available in the 3,000- 
square foot Cooper laboratory and 
darkroom are a 40 by 60-inch 
vacuum contact printer; enlargers 
ranging from 35 millimeter to four 
by five inch, and one eight by10- 
inch enlarger as well; a copy cam- 
era that duplicates prints and draw- 
ings in negatives up to 24 inches 
square, and a Repronar slide 
copier. 

Other features are a pass- 
through system for work proceed- 
ing from the darkroom to lighted 
areas, multiple access to the dark- 
room, temperature-controlled 
filtered water, movable light banks, 
a complete fade dissolve system, 
and a full audio system, applicable 
to slides, motion pictures or tele- 
vision, that provides for sound on 
film, sound mix and tape record- 
ing. (In addition, students can rent 
35-millimeter cameras for modest 
fees from the Cooper Union supply 
store, which also repackages sheet 
film for sale in small, economical 
units. The camera rental fees often 
are applied toward eventual pur- 
chase.) 

But perhaps the most significant 
laboratory acquisitions, both within 
the past year, have been a Versa- 
mat film processor and an Ekta- 
matic stabilization print processor. 

At the press of a button, the for- 
mer fully processes and dries any 
black and white film ranging from 
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Lab Manager Gene Becker services 
the Ektamatic print processor. 


eight-millimeter motion picture to 
five by seven-inch sheet film, while 
the latter completely processes 
prints within 15 seconds. Together, 
they have eliminated the need for 
hours of work with tanks and chem- 
icals in the darkroom and, accord- 
ing to Messrs. Tulchin and Becker, 
their final product, except in cases 
where students have special indi- 
vidual needs, is superior to that ob- 
tainable through the conventional 
time-consuming methods. 

“As a teacher, this staggers me,”’ 
said Professor Tulchin. “In the past, 
beginning classes normally would 
spend six to eight weeks learning 
to develop and print. But now 
they're entering the aesthetic realm 
as rapidly as possible. The equip- 
ment has been dissolved out of the 
learning process and the students 
are able to spend their time where 
it Counts.” 

While students are introduced to 
the automated equipment at the 
outset of beginning photography 
classes, they also have full oppor- 
tunity to learn and employ the con- 


ventional darkroom methods when- 
ever they find the need for them 

“The Versamat is a great ma- 
chine for getting a lot of work 
done,” said Steve Hopkins, a soph- 
omore.* “But for very intimate work 
with fine-grained processing, | pre- 
fer to do it myself.” 

Most students, however, have 
been attracted by the speed and 
expediency of the new methods 
and tend to use them for the greater 
part of their work. This is all to the 
good, since, as Steve Hopkins 
points out, “the place would be a 
madhouse if everybody decided to 
go back to the old methods. There 
just isn’t enough space in the dark- 
room.” 

In a period of accelerating pho- 
tography enrollment at Cooper, lab- 
oratory space, or the lack of it, is a 
primary target of student criticism. 
(And student criticism is a very real 
fact of life in the Cooper photog- 
raphy department. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that the department is 
no doubt superior to any available 
elsewhere, but the tendency is to 
measure it against a general stand- 
ard of excellence and not against 
other schools. Thus, Bill Mantlo, a 
junior and one of the department's 
more vocal critics, will say: “Sure, 
| feel this is the best place to study 
photography. But if this is the best, 
what are the others like?’’) 

Nevertheless, laboratory space 
clearly is a growing problem at 
Cooper. The facility, though far 
larger than its predecessor in the 
Foundation Building, is hard- 
pressed to cope with the ever- 
growing number of students who 
want to use it. It is open to all 
Cooper Union students, not only 
those enrolled in formal photog- 
raphy classes, and conditions can 
become crowded. 

“You have to come into the lab 
early in the morning, late at night or 
on weekends if you want to get 
much done,” said Steve Hopkins. 
“We need a lot more space.” 

Another student, who declined to 
give his name, said that “basically, 


*Class designations are those in effect during the past semester. 
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Layout of the 3,000-square foot Cooper Union photo laboratory. 


it’s a very good setup, but it’s some- 
times difficult to do long periods of 
intense work. 

“There are just too many peo- 
ple,” he continued, “and they al- 
ways seem to be jostling each other 
and making tremendous demands 
on the people who run the lab. It’s 
sort of like urban sprawl. Perhaps 
there should be a course in how to 
work in the darkroom with other 
people, or maybe they should 
schedule darkroom use to make 
sure only a certain number would 
be there at a given time.” 

The expanding photography en- 
rollment also has contributed to 
complaints by a number of students 
that technical instruction is not as 
readily available as it should be 
and that they therefore have been 
forced to learn the technical as- 
pects of photography largely on 
their own, at considerable loss of 
time and temper. 

“You can't expect the two men in 
the laboratory to help more than 100 
students and also look after the lab 
and maintain the equipment,” said 
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Bill Mantlo. “There should be one 
or two faculty members whose total 
job is to teach the technical end of 
photography.” 

While this is not yet in the offing, 
Professor Tulchin has announced 
that a third full-time laboratory 
technician will join the staff in Sep- 
tember and that the part-time force 
of student assistants under the 
Federal work-study program will be 
increased, thereby enabling the 
technicians to concentrate moreon 
instruction and less on mainte- 
nance. 

In another effort to supplement 
available technical instruction and 
to respond to those who contend 
that it is inadequate, the depart- 
ment during the past year inaug- 
urated a series of required weekly 
lectures for beginning students on 
“Photo Mechanical Techniques.’ 
The lectures were presented by 
technical representatives of East- 
man Kodak and included such 
subjects as film chemistry, photo- 
graphic optics, photographic emul- 
sions for black and white and color, 
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basic and advanced line photog- 
raphy, photofabrication techniques, 
lithography, silkscreen, and color 
separation. 

In addition to the lecture series, 
the department in the coming aca- 
demic year will offer a second- 
semester course in studio tech- 
niques, to be taught by Mr. Grossi. 
The course will include specifics of 
studio lighting, use of the four-by- 
five camera, specialized developing 
methods and materials, and black 
and white exhibition printing. 

Whatever their differences of 
opinion about the quality of techni- 
cal instruction, the students are in 
general agreement that the faculty 
itself is a major strength of the de- 
partment. 

“I've been particularly impressed 
by the variety of teachers,” said 
Jill Gussow, a junior who prepared 
a slide presentation as an inde- 
pendent study project last semes- 
ter, ‘For example, I’ve had the 

opportunity to study with Goro, 
Tulchin and Slavin, three people 
(continued on page 14) 
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By Marcia Resnick, ’72 
(Professor Eugene Tulchin is in right foreground.) 


By Julie Guibord, '73 
By Lisa Podgur, ‘73 


(Taken on independent study 
project in La Paz, Bolivia.) 
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with totally different viewpoints. It’s 

been extremely helpful to me.” 

Fran Miskin, a senior, observed 
that the choice of teachers exposed 
students to “‘a wide variety of tech- 
niques, styles and ideas.’’ And 
Steve Hopkins noted that “the 
teachers here often push you to do 
more. You can see the students’ 
work changing under their guid- 
ance.” 

While virtually all students wel- 
come the opportunity to study un- 
der prominent professionals, some 
point out that this has its draw- 
backs; the teachers, being success- 
ful and busy photographers, simply 
do not have the time to be at 
Cooper Union other than for their 
weekly classes. 

“It would be great to have a full- 
time resident faculty,’ said Steve 
Hopkins, “‘but these people have 
other jobs. Tulchin’s being here 
really helps though. It’s important to 
have an artist around.” 

On the same subject, Fran Mis- 
kin complained that ‘‘you never see 
the teachers between classes. | 
need somebody to help me, and the 
people who could do it usually 
aren’t here when | want them.” 

To alleviate this problem, most 
of the Cooper adjuncts have made 
arrangements for students to see 
them at their studios or elsewhere 
for special help between classes. 
But the fact remains that they are 
busy professionals and their lack 
of availability at Cooper undoubt- 
edly will persist as part of the price 
for their talent. 

Beyond this, Professor Tulchin 
points out that a move toward more 
full-time faculty could prove detri- 
mental in at least one important 
respect. 

“If we were to add even one full- 
time person,” he said, “he would be 
replacing four adjuncts. This ob- 
viously would cut down on the di- 
versity of our faculty. And one of 
our main goals is to offer students, 

to the greatest extent possible, a 
balanced faculty, one that gives 
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them a wide choice of teachers 
with conflicting points of view and 
differing specialties.” 

The need for a balanced faculty 
is underscored by the numerous 
students who contend that the in- 
structors’ efforts to suppress their 
own strong opinions and let stu- 
dents “do their own thing’’ have 
not been entirely successful. The 
general feeling is that any teacher, 
whatever his good intentions, in- 
evitably will be influenced by his 
own biases and experiences. And a 
number of students concede that, 
consciously or otherwise, they tend 
to do the kind of work they think 
will please the instructor. 

In this regard, they say there is 
a strong bias in the department 
toward what they call straight pho- 
tography, as opposed to experi- 
mental forms of mixed media. 

“There's very little playing with 
the image,” said Julie Guibord, a 
junior, who, with classmate Bar- 
bara Weiss, hopes to travel across 
the country on an independent 
study project this fall. “I’m not say- 
ing this is necessarily bad, because 
one school obviously can’t do 
everything. But the fact is that in 
this department the finished photo 
is generally what you’ve seen with 
the camera. You take it and print it.” 

For his part, Steve Hopkins said 
he hadn’t ‘seen real stimulation in 
the direction of anything that’s not 
the traditional rendering. | think 
photography has a lot to do with 
experimental illustration. It’s very 
important, and there should be 
more of it here.” 

But Marcia Resnick, a member of 
this year’s graduating class and a 
lady of strong will, said she had 
managed to get into the experi- 
mental realm. 

“The general emphasis here is on 
the 35-millimeter perfect print,” she 
said, “but | was able to get out of 
the mold. Fortunately, Tulchin re- 
acts positively to experimental 
photography and | studied inde- 
pendently with him. Most of the 
other faculty members don’t share 


his views and as a result, | took 
only one photography course in my 
last semester. This isn’t the fault of 
the school; it just reflects the fact 
that not too many people on the 
East Coast do experimental pho- 
tography.” 

Gene Tulchin himself has _ re- 
peatedly encountered this problem 
as he’s sought to bring more ex- 
perimental photographers to his 
faculty. ‘“As an experimental pho- 
tographer in New York City, | get 
pretty lonely sometimes,” he said. 
“On the West Coast, |’d have plenty 
of company.” 

A number of Mr. Tulchin’s col- 
leagues at Cooper said they did, in 
fact, emphasize straight photog- 
raphy, if only because their own 
interests and abilities were in that 
area. Herb Goro said he once had 
spent a semester on such experi- 
mental techniques as gum printing 
and double acetate images, but had 
brought in outside specialists to 
handle the instruction. And Tod 
Papageorge recalled that a student 
had dropped his class ‘‘because he 
found | wasn’t a competent guide 
for the type of work he was doing. | 
might as well have been talking to 
him about breeding cattle.” 

Beyond this, several instructors 
observed that what some students 
refer to as experimental photog- 
raphy really isn’t photography at 
all, but a totally separate medium. 

“If they want to try other things, 
they should,” said Roy DeCarava, 
“and I'll try to do the best | can 
with whatever they bring in. But | 
think that photography is essen- 
tially a medium that lends itself toa 
search for honesty and the basic 
things that one sees and feels. With 
some of these other techniques, 
you’re trying to impose other media 
attitudes, and I’ve seen very few 
cases in which this has worked.” 

Charles Harbutt said that even 
within the confines of what they 
think of as straight photography, 
Cooper students are very experi- 
mental. 

“They come up with new ways to 


Student Steve Hopkins discusses slide project with Charles Harbutt 


photograph and new formats in 
which to present their work all the 
time,” he said. “To me, that’s ex- 
perimental. But much of what is 
thought of as experimental photog- 
raphy is really proper subject mat- 
ter for a print-making department. 
It involves goals other than those of 
photography. 

“Photography,” he continued, 
“has not succeeded yet in sorting 
itself out from painting. Very few 
people have a conception of pho- 
tography in its own right, as a me- 
dium with its own dignified goals. It 
shares only one aspect with art: it’s 
two-dimensional. But it can do 
things that art can’t. It’s a real mo- 
ment in real time.” 

Despite the differing views on 
straight vs. experimental, most 
Cooper Union students are straight 
photographers, and no doubt would 
be even without faculty influence. 
For it is precisely the qualities of 
conventional photography—its real- 
ism, its immediacy, the fact that it 
does represent a real moment in 
real time—that have brought many 
students into the Cooper photog- 
raphy department. 

“There are certain things that are 
worth remembering,” said Steve 


Hopkins, ‘and photography is the 
medium that enables you to catch 
something that is happening or you 
have made to happen at a given 
time in a given amount of space. 
Through photography, you record a 
position in time—call it a snapshot 
if you will—and your reaction to it.” 
In addition to the attractions of 
photography itself, the Cooper de- 
partment’s own growing reputation 
for excellence undoubtedly has 
brought it many students—includ- 
ing a number who had little or no 
interest in photography when they 
entered college. And, beyond this, 
there is a fairly widespread belief 
that the department's offerings are 
relevant in terms of future careers. 
True, some students would agree 
with Dru Shipman, an exchange 
student from the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, who said: “I 
don't want to think of photography 
in terms of making money. I’m old 
enough to know that people don't 
pay you for doing worthwhile 
things.” But, trade school or not, 
there are a number of photography 
students who do hope to become 
professional photographers. 
Some, like Frank Stewart, who 
came to Cooper Union expressly to 


study under Roy DeCarava, look 
ahead to careers as photojournal- 
ists. Others, like Barbara Weiss, 
would eventually like to become 
freelancers, with emphasis on travel 
and special projects. Still others, 
like Steve Hopkins, see photog- 
raphy as being related to painting 
and graphic design and hope to do 
work in which they could combine 
all three disciplines. 

Since the remaking of the Cooper 
photography department, students 
have gone on to graduate schools, 
where they are eagerly sought; to 
full-time positions at ad agencies 
and photography studios, and to 
part-time work as freelancers. Even 
for the most talented, the path has 
not been easy; a recent graduate 
whose work has appeared in major 
newspapers and magazines has un- 
willingly begun work as a college 
teacher of photography and design 
because she could not earn an ade- 
quate living as a freelance photog- 
rapher. But whatever success grad- 
uates of the past several years have 
achieved has no doubt been due in 
large part to the opportunities and 
experience they received in the 
photography department at Cooper. 

For the foreseeable future, even 
the best photography graduates un- 
doubtedly will be confronted by a 
tight job market—one that in some 
areas, such as magazines, is dimin- 
ishing. But, as Arnold Newman 
noted, “The field isn’t dying; it’s 
changing.” And, as Herb Goro said, 
jobs will exist, “but the demands on 
those students aspiring to fill them 
will be greater than ever before.” 

“So much of photography in the 
past has been geared to print,” Mr. 
Goro said. “It used to be that if you 
worked for Life or Look, you had it 
made. But now there is growing em- 
phasis on the audio-visual—on tele- 
vision, filmstrips, slide presenta- 
tions and whole new areas like 
cable TV and video cassettes. In- 
creasingly, the need is for people 
who can produce not only the pic- 
tures, but also the words and even 

(continued on page 16) 
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the original ideas. It’s still a rare 
combination, but that’s definitely 
where the market is going.” 

Accordingly, Professor Goro on 
occasion gives his students writing 
assignments; among other things, 
the members of his class last se- 
mester were told to write their own 
obituaries and illustrate them with 
suitable photographs. And through- 
out the department, a major goal is 
to prepare students to meet the 
challenges of a rapidly changing 
field; to produce, in Gene Tulchin’s 
words, “photographers and film- 
makers who are visually literate 
and technically and aesthetically 
capable.” 

A major step forward in this re- 
gard will be taken this fall with in- 
troduction of the film program. Ac- 
cording to Professor Tulchin, it will 
include courses in film-making, util- 
izing both Super 8 and 16-milli- 
meter; the present course in film 
animation; the Graphic Design De- 
partment’s videotape course, and 
courses in film history and film criti- 
cism taught respectively by the De- 
partments of Art/Architecture His- 
tory and Humanities. He added that 
additional instruction in television 
eventually will be offered if funds 
become available. 

Also with an eye on the future, 
Mr. Tulchin has launched a cam- 
paign to attract talented transfer 
students from other colleges to the 
Cooper photography department. 
At his initiative, a news release an- 
nouncing a limited number of open- 
ings for transfer students of excep- 
tional merit was sent this spring to 
some 700 publications and college 
photography departments. 

“We need a system that will more 
clearly identify people with talent,” 
he said. “More and more high 
school students have been learning 
what we have to offer and now we 
also want to bring in people who 
have been to college and can show 
us outstanding portfolios.” 

To Professor Tulchin, who has 
devoted the last six years to bring- 
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ing the finest possible faculty, facil- 
ities and program to the Cooper 
Union photography department, it 
is only natural that the finest stu- 
dents should be there as well. 

“To lapse into a backward state 


in the arts at a place like Cooper 
Union,” he has said, “takes a de- 
liberate act of will.” And Gene 
Tulchin’s will clearly is not often 
given to moving backward. Or, for 
that matter, to standing still. 


Bil! Mantlo, an advanced student, prepares to dry a print. 


Students at work in photo lab in Hewitt Building basement. 
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Jack Yogman's road to the top 


When it comes to travel, Jack 
Yogman takes a back seat to no 
one. 

As a 15-year-old freshman at 
Cooper Union in the mid-'30s, he 
was commuting between Bayonne, 
N.J., where he lived and worked, 
and night classes in the Cooper 
engineering school. 

Later in his college career, Stam- 
ford, Conn., was added to the itiner- 
ary when his daytime job took him 
there. 

As a newly-married consulting 
engineer, he took his bride on as- 
signment with him to such way sta- 
tions as Amsterdam, N.Y.; Marion, 
Ohio, and Bridgeville, Pa. 

And today, as president of Joseph 
E, Seagram & Sons, Inc., the na- 
tion’s largest distiller, he logs some 
200,000 miles a year in the air. 

He also has traveled swiftly up- 
ward through the executive ranks in 
his 15 years at Seagram and was 
elected president by the company’s 
board of directors last August. With 
him rests ultimate responsibility for 
Seagram’s 11 domestic sales affili- 
ates, which together account for 20 
percent of the U.S. liquor business, 
and for its far-flung operations 
abroad. His reputation as an inno- 
vator and professional manager 
goes well beyond Seagram and, for 
that matter, well beyond the liquor 
industry. 

All of which may seem far re- 
moved from the training that Mr. 
Yogman received as a chemical en- 
gineering major at Cooper over a 
12-year period, with two years out 
for Naval service during and after 
World War II. But the handsome, 
soft-spoken executive contends 
that his Cooper education has 
proved invaluable to him. 

“A distillery is really a chemical 
engineering plant, and it helps for 
me to know what our engineers are 
talking about,” he said recently in 
his well-appointed office on the fifth 
floor of the Seagram Building. 
“When an engineer uses a term like 
‘vapor pressure’ and | have a de- 
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tailed idea of what he means, we're 
that much ahead. Also, we acquired 
a major oil company several years 
ago, and my engineering back- 
ground comes in handy there too.” 

But, beneficial as his specific 
training in chemical engineering 
was, the 51-year-old Mr. Yogman 
believes that his years at Cooper 
Union gave him far more than that. 

“The one thing that an engineer- 
ing education does as well as al- 
most any other kind is teach you 
how to think,” he said. “This was 
the main benefit | derived from my 
Cooper education, and it was all | 
could have asked.” 

Logical, effective thinking long 
has been a habit with Mr. Yogman. 
He had whizzed through elemen- 
tary school and junior high in Bay- 
onne by the time he was 12 and was 
a high school graduate at 15. In 
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addition, he had launched his busi- 
ness career as a helper and sales- 
man at his father’s wholesale fruit 
company, with a salary of $15 a 
week at the time of his graduation 
from high school in 1936. 

Although he was offered partial 
scholarships by several colleges, 
the full scholarship available at 
Cooper Union and the opportunity 
to attend school at night while hold- 
ing a full-time job during the day 
made Cooper his obvious choice. 

“Cooper Union has meant every- 
thing to me,” said Mr. Yogman, a 
charter member of the college’s 
Second Century Society for per- 
sons contributing $100 or more ina 
given year. “If not for the chance it 
gave me, | might now be working in 
a shipping department somewhere. 
The simple fact was that in the fall 

(continued on page 18) 
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